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ABSTRACT 

The increase in labor force participation of women, 
and particularly of mothers from two-parent families, has been 
accompanied by significant changes in family structures. Although the 
traditional family is no long - the norm, many social perspectives 
and policies reflect the belie^ that it is and do not meet the needs 
of dual-employed families. Dual-employed couples experience problems 
of work and role overload, identity and normative stressors stemming 
from traditional sex-role stereotypes, and difficulties in 
coordinating daily schedules. Societal changes which would increase 
the quantity and quality of all kinds of services (educational, 
domestic, child care, etc.) would strengthen dual-employed family 
living. Institutional changes which would increase the flexibility of 
the occupational structure would also aid significantly in reducing 
stress in dual-employed families. Flexible scheduling, increased 
availability of part-time employment, on-site day care, and parental 
leaves are some of the occupational changes which would enable 
individuals to combine work and family roles with less strain. Social 
changes which would benefit dual-employed families involve a 
re-evaluation of the traditional career path model, nondiscriminatory 
employment opportunities, comparable worth legislation, and a change 
in marriage tax laws. (NRB) 
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Managing In Dual-Einployec! Families: Policies 
and Perspectives '^nat Would Help 

In What has been identified by some as one of the most significant social 
changes of the twentieth century, the growth in the labor force participation 
Of wor^n has indeed bfeen dramatic and has been acc. ipanied by .significant changes 
in family structure. Statistics on the incidence of working women continue to 
indicate an increasing involvenent and attachment to the work force by won»3n— 
women who also have major family responsibilities. In fully 62 psrcent of all 
married couples with earnings in 1981, both the husband and wife v.^re employed. 
But the most dramatic change in labor fcrce participation has been among mothers 
in two-parent families. Between I960 and 1980 this category of female workers 
nearly doubled with nearly one out of every two married wonen with pre-school 
and school-age children employed outside the horre. In addition, almost two-thirds 
of worsn with children beti^en six and seventeen were working in 1981. Furthermore, 
current trends suggest the likelihood of increasing full-tirre, year-round involve- 
nent In the work force by all wonen. While the pace of f.his labor force partici- 
patian may slow doivn in this and the next decade it is indeed realistic to ac- 
kna^led.2e that women are in the labor force to stay and that in all likelihood 
they will continue to combine employnent and family responsibilities. :a:at 
these trends emphasize is the emergence of the dual-employed family as a prord- 
nent fa-nily lifestyle in the decades ahead. 

Hovsver, active acceptance and support of these trends by cur society ac 
ones that affect the lives of so many of cur population still lags far b2hi::d 
the statistics. Most of our formal and informal Institutions are organizDd 
around a belief system of a society dcminated by the traditional family with 
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a husband-father wlio is the sole provider aad a wife-mother who riaintains the 
home and cares for the children. Although the traditional family is no longer 
the ncrra in our culture, many social perspectives and policies in both tha 
public and private setters reflect the belief system that it is ar , subsequently, 
do not meet the needs (and in several instances impede the functioning) of dual- 
employed families. Consequently, contemporary dual^mployed families tend to 
cope single-handedly with most of the adjustments required to manage their 
lifestyle, taking an ad hoc approach to the solution of the problems which they 
confront. 

The purpose of this paper is to delineate the strains experienced by dual- 
employed families which occur, in part, because of outmoded swial policies 
and perspectives. Recommandations for policy which would provide greater 
support for this family lifestyle are offered. 

Dual-Employed Family Stressors 
The problem of work and role overload As a common source of strain for 
dual-employed families When each individual is engaged in an active work role 
and active family roles, the total volune of activities is considerably increased 
over what a conventional family experiences. In dual-employed fa-nilies this can 
result in overload, with hcusehold tasks generally handled as overtire. 

Identity and normative stressors stemming fror.i traditional sex-role sociali- 
zation and stereotyping, which suggest that men "should" be occupationally success- 
ful, powerful, in command, etc, and that women "should" be skilled In cooking and 
other domestic activities, nurturing, passive, and deferring to .-nen. Such Interna- 
lized values from early socialization often create ambivalence, guilt, self-dejbt 
and tension for dual-employed couples attempting more egalitarian roles. 

The stress of role-cycling experienced in some dual-«nployed families refers ' 
to their attempts to rrash the demands of their individual enploy.-nent cycloa ui;h 
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the changing responsibility of the different family life cycle stages^ C3enerally, 
the most stressful tines cccupationally are when the individual is establishing 
himself or herself on the job and again when one is promoted or assumes new or 
added responsibilities. Similarly, various time periods in the fa^nily, such as 
the childbearing stage and adolescence of the children have been noted to be 
particularly stressful. Soto dual-career couples attempt to avoid additional 
strain by staggering their career and family cycles so that peak career and 
family stress times are not occurring simultaneously. But, overall, any flexi- 
bility must cone from the family rather than the work arena. 

The complexity of coordinating daily schedules is also a concern of most 
dual-employed family rembers. Because they are rrcshing iLJ -.«ily occupational 
schedules with individual family nembers' schedules, dual-employed couples are 
very conscious of how they spend their time. Jobs which give the Individual 
flexibility in coitrolling his or her schedule are highly valued n such families, 
as it makes it much easier to meet family obligations, such as gewting the children 
to their dental appointments* 

There are many aspects of the occupational milieu which make it difficult 
for the dual-employed. As HoLnstrom (1973, p. 29) pointedly noted: "The trouble 
Milh having a profession today is that if you have one, you are expected to pursue 
it in a certain way— and it is a very rigid way." First of all, there are stringen 
expectations as to how a career is to be pursued. The demand for single-minded 
continuous commitirent required by most careers is a potential stressor for many 
families and particularly fcr dual-career families. Such an orientation .nay 
assume that other family members* needt? will be subordinated to the career anz 
that a "support person" (typically the wife) will be available for entertain 
managing the home, and caring for children. It also often riBans that an "ir:tor- 
rupted" career pattern characterized by part-tL-ne employment will be jud.^j^d less 



favorably when it confis to hiring and promotions. 

The demands for acupational mobility and immobility presents another 
barrier fcr dual^mployed families (Holmstrom, 1973). Soma jobs require moves 
by the individual in cder to retain the position cr to be promoted. Although 
there are increasing numters of high-ranking employees who are refusing job 
transfers, career developnent is still generally enhanced if one is able to 
be mobila. 

The opposite of mobility is important also. Sonetimes it is necessary to 
stay put in a certain location long enough to finish an education cr establish 
oneself in a specific profession. It is to the individual's advantage to te 
able to do this without having to consider the occupational needs of other 
family members. 

Obviously, in tte dual-career family, the situation is more complex. Dual- 
career couples report that their spouse's career influences their decision about 
where to live in varying degrees. In Holmstrcm's study (1973) of two-career 
ccup]fis, every wife reported that her decision about where to live was signifi- 
cantly influenced by her husband. Often the couples negotiated sinrultaneously 
fcr a set of positions and sonfitimes tte wife foliated the husband. In sc-ns 
instances, the wife wanted to move but was restricted to one place because her 
husband cculd not, or would not, move. In fm majority of couples, the husband's 
decision about where to live was, also, significantly influenced by his wife's 
career. In such instances, the couples negotiated fcr a set of positions, con- 
sidering the reeds of both partners, and for a few couples, the husband follo-.vad 
the wife. 

The rigidity of the occupational structure, then, serves as a r.ajor barrier 
for dual-employed couples, a few dual-employed couples are, in an ad hoc :r.ann5r. 
negotiating work arrangements which will reduce or remove sone of this ccrecs. 
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Informal attempts at flexible scheduling, job sharing, and split-location 
employitfint are utilized by dual^mployed couples lucky enough to have employers 
who allow fcr flexible work policies. However, such policies, which help support 
and sustain the dual-employed lifestyle, are not widespread. 

Workplace Policies and Practices 
The most overwhelmingly supported recomiiEndation to come out of the 1980 
White Hcxise Conference on Families was a call for family-criented personnel 
policies. Certainly, as Kanter (1977) noted in her review of work and family 
in the United States, there is a need fcr the family to "fight back" letting 
employers knw of its needs, and ws are beginning to see this happen. Kammar- 
raan's study (1982) suggests two major areas in which employers care and do 
respond to the family responsibilities of employees: 1) the benefits and 
services provided employees by their employers; and 2) the scheduling and 
hours of wcrk. 

Personal leaves and sabbaticals . The option of personal leaves-sabbaticals 
would be a valuable benefit to most dual-employed family members. There are 
numerous situations in which career flexibility and the possibility rar brief 
interruptions in the employnent cycle could aid personal and family life. 

Parental leaves . Maternity and paternity leaves are among the more obvious 
types of leaves needed, yet the U.S. lags far behind most industrialized natior.s 
in providing extensive parental leave programs. The United States has no statu- 
tory provision that guarantees a woman the right to a leave from her employment 
for a period of ti-ne, protects her job while she is on leave, and provides com- 
pensation while she is not working due to pregnancy and childbirth ( Katrjrfirman . IHOJ. 
While unpaid maternity leave has become a fairly general benefit in most cor?crB--icr.s. 
the length of tine allied is limited and the more important benefit, with leave 
with pay, is rare, Accommcdaticns of employers to fathers and their childrearir.g 
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responsibilities reflect prevailing sex-role ncrms in that- cnly about a fourth 
of the leading ccrpcrations in the country offer paternity leaves. The extent 

parental leave options in the work arena is best summed up by Kammerman (1932) 
who noted that "....policies have undoubtedly been liberalized in the last decade 
cr so, but employer acccmmodaticn to child bearing is still very far from being a 
worker's right" (p. 168). 

i dded vacation tirp .. Traditional practice among American businesses, in 
caitrast to European practice, is a very brief vacation. In large and iredium- 
size businesses, a paid vacation is standard practice for fulltime workers yet 
many employees in small firms do not have paid vacations. However, mere than 
40% of the wcrters surveyed by Best (1980) reported that they would give up some 
current income for added vacation time. Women workers, workers in dual-earner 
families and wcrters with young children were particularly desirais of this 
option, vmether to briefly escape the often frenzied pace of combining family 
and employront roles, or to be able to extend the tira spent with their children, 
added vacation tirra would be a helpful benefit to many worters. 

On-wcrk-site day care is a policy recomnEndation frequently nentioned as 
advantageous to working parents. With their children near-by parents may more 
easily have contact with them during the work day to check their progress or 
respond quickly to an emergency. On-site day care is less expensive for parents 
and more convenient than individual family arrangements. Hwever, child-care 
services at job sites have been rare with the explanation being that there has 
been no economic incentive to employers to provide such services. The 1981 
federal tax legislation (Economics Recovery Tax Act) providing a new dependent- 
care assistance benefit and allowing employers a ran<;e of options in sponsorlns 
child-care services for employees as a tax-free benefit iray provide the incentive 
needed here (Kammerman, 19S2). 
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Flexible Benefit Plans . The current private benefits systen that is avail- 
able to fulltire workers is designed as if each employee i^jere a pare of a one- 
worter family with a spouse and children at home. Conventional employee benefits 
systems also appear to be based on the assumption that employees all have similar 
needs which remain the sare through all the stages of the life cycle (Kamnerman, 
1982). A cafeteria system which would allow employees to choose from a variety 
of benefits would appear to better accommaJate the varying needs of individuals 
and families, 'ery few firms presently offer such a flexible system but if t.his 
option gra7s amcng businesses, it will offer research possibilities for determi^ning 
more accurately what employees with family responsibilities really want in the 
way of job-related services and benefits. 

F3sxiting . About 7.6 million worlo.'^s, 12 percent ct' a31 those in fulltine 
nonvrage and salary jobs in 1980 were on flexitiriE schedules. Flexitime schsdulzng 
allows employees daily variation in arrival and departure tines although the 
total weekly (or monthly) hours remain the sane. The advantages to dual-wcrking 
parents seem obviojs. Parents can better mesh their employment schedule with 
that of their child's school day or child-care arrangement. In general, flexitime 
provides all workers with greater control in scheduling their day as h-ell as pro- 
viding sorne direct benefits for employers (e.g., reduced tardiness, absenteeism, 
sick leave ) . 

Job-sharina;. job sharing isn't rerely part-time work. Rather, it is an 
intelligent alternative for people who desire employment, fa-nily responsibilities, 
comnunity involvement, etc. Job sharing may be defined as an arrencenient whereby 
two employees hold a position together, sharing the pay, vacation, sick leave, 
and other benefits between them, and maintain the same prestige and ctatus as 
full-tine enployees. Research indicates that teachers have talcen the lead in 
job-sharing with some interest also evident among nonmanagerial , white-collar 
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office jobs, and workers in the helping professions. The overwhelming numbef- 
cf job sharers are wonan reflecting an attempt their p,irt to cope with the 
overload strain of dual-employed family living-..a strain t.hat is experience 
most acutely by women. 

Permanent oart^tim. wrrk, a policy supporting permanent part-tima wcrk 
could be quite attractive to dual-employed families who are willing to trade 
SOTO incone for mere tin« at hone . The appeal of this option rests in an 
expanded definition of part-tine wcrk emphasizing its permanence and connoting 
a career-re latedness to the position with the potential for upward .-nobility 
(Cohen and Gadon. 1978). This definition has not typically been asscciated with 
part-time work in tte past. A limited number of surveys sha; that a sizeable 
number of full-tins workers in career-oriented positions would like che option 
of permanent part-tiim work but there is little evidence thus far to suggest that 
the employers have been responsive to this option. 

Relocation D .olicies. ^he practice of transferring executives from location 
to location in crder to treat the needs of a company has historically created 
strain for families in general. However, the rising number of dual-career 
couples (the type of dual-employed family for whan this issue is most relevant) 
is beginning to force a reevaluation of "executive transfer". A recent Catalyst 
survey (1980) of employers revealed that fewer than aie in five had formal poli- 
cies providing for assistance to relocated spouses. Many of these companies 
did indicate, ho^^ver, that ttey provided informal assistance. This may not be 
encur^n help for dual-career ccuples who, according to the Catalyst survey, v^ere 
far mere concerned about re Icxat ion/transfer policies than their er.ployers l:new. 
Such ccuples reported not feeling free to ask for informal relocation coansalins 
for family numbers until it has been presented as a formal ccapany policy. 
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The transfer policy (cr "move up cr move over" policy) is just one of many 
traditional ccrporate practices that is not sensitive to the needs of contempcrary 
families,, Hopefully, companies will increasingly recognize (or will be pressured 
to recognize) the value of more family-criented policies fcr all of their employees. 

Canmunitv Suppcrt Systems 
Child car e. Almost 80 percent of the delegates to tha V/hite House Conference 
on Families recomiiEnded that cur nation more actively promote and suppcrt a variety 
of child care choices - home, community, and center-based care. Indeed, child 
care concerns are a high priority for dual-earner families. Child care needs of 
working parents are particularly acute in th3 areas of a)good infant care, 
b) summer holiday and vacation care, and c) care of sick children. 

The current day care picture in the United States, however, consists of 
fragments of service scattered over the national landscapas (Feinstein, 193A ) . 
While the debate over a national day care policy extends beyond the limits of 
this paper, it is accurate to note tha& in nations where no day care system 
exists, employed parents experience more difficulties, in providing for their 
children during work hours. Some writers (Woolsey, 1977) nave suggested that 
contemporary working parents are receiving the type of child care they prefer 
in the infcrmal, in-home care arrangements (which account for 7554 of all children 
in need of such care). Other scholars have noted a pressing need fcr mere day 
care options, acknov/ledging that cne national system of care is less desirable 
than federal support fcr a variety of public and private alternatives. Regard- 
less, the general picture of day care services available to families in the 
United States can be characterised as increasing in need and cvncurrently de- 
creasing in availability (Dail, 1932). 

Karmiernan & Kahn's (1979) proposal of a child care benefit service pac^ar7e 
provides a useful model of publicly subsidized child care services that cculd be 
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a valuab3a support system for working; parents. Their proposal includes child 
care service: 

-Provided as a separate prcgram or under the aegis of the public 
education authorities, cc perhaps (for children under two or two- 
and one-half and for family day care) social service authorities 

''fait^^ir.*M?H f""til there is sufficient provision) so as to 
r«^??,-! t ^ u^"?/^ working parents (one-parent or two-oarent 
families) and children with other special needs 

-R:'ee as in elerrentary school, cr with subsidized but inccie -related 
fees, varying with country practice 

"2^^!!?^ J"?^ """"^^ '^^y* ^"'t "^th sofiB children staying shorter 
periods of tiro as needed and pi'eferred ^»«-tcr 

-With sore options among sibling and age -segregated groups and with 
Whatever are the prevailing options for group size and staff ^'nE 
patterns and qualifications 

-Including support of licensed, trained, and supervised family day 
care programs, in which the family day eare mothers receive wages 
and fringe benefits comparable to similar staff in center or croup 
programs, to serve some children from about the age of six nonths 
to two to two-and-t>rie-half years, and older children with snecial 
needs. Here, paren.al preferences still vary. Moreover, tire and 
resource constraints may require the use of family day care until 
sufficient space is available to group facilities. Thus, the prin- 
ciple would be to ensure good quality family day caro for those 
Who use It out of preference or because of temporary expediency. 

■lu- ^"^^ ^' ^2 preferred, it could re-ain 

within the progratrani^ig repertoire , better integrated with w-oup 
programs. Indeed, it is quite likely that sane family day car^ 
will always be needed, whatever the cost, not so much for th= 
parents who prefer the informality, flexibility, intimacy, a.nd 
intensity of a one to one relationship (since if the quality is 
high It would be an extrerrely expensive form of care) but fcr 
children with special needs (pp. 3A0-3A1). 

Vrnile a system like this would not be the choice of many working parents, 
it wojld reflect a changing governrental attitude of attempting to ensure good 
care for child.-en when they are cared fcr outside the hore , not currently reflected 
in United States policy. 

Community supports for ?^olo^^d woo^n . Kanter (1977. proposed this adoa as 
an effective way for narri-d employed wanen with children to cops with their 
multiple involvements and as particularly necesscry "...fcr s2nFle parensj 
without familial supports a:>d for working women whose hucbands fail to r^ve it 
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to them" (p. 96). Corrmunity supports would range from canmunity-sponscred 
support groups fcr women to private business attitudes which would facilitate 
the developirent of policies conducive to their needs. If the schools, tha 
church, neighbcrhood associations, and other relevant social institutions 
which have relied for generations on the volunteer help they get from women 
would actively accomodate, through flexible scheduling of programs and ser- 
vices the nultiple roles of women and would more actively recruit the aid of 
fathc^rs, they might reduce the "lack-of-participation-due-to-employnHnt" that 
some connunity groups report. For while employed wonen may complain of the 
overload they experience and realize that the "superwoman approach" to 
juggling multiple roles is not particularly constructive, few are ready to 
give up some of the volunteer service they provide particularly „ten it is 
of direct benefit to their children. Ihey only ask for flexibility in providing 
that service. Coranwnity programs mu&t be more responsive to the needs of the 
contempcrary woman as they offer meaningful support and request assistance. 

Marketplace goods and servi ces which stress quality and provide flexibility 
supply important day-to^ay support for ^.ual-employed families fcr whom a lack 
cf tine is frequently a concern. Tte traditional 8 to 5 wo-.-k hc«rs provided by 
soHE professional services make it difficult fcr dual-employed workers to rr^et 
the needs that various family members may have for these services. Fortunately, 
competition and the free enterprice system has taken care of this problem in 
many areas, yet it still ren^lns a problematic issue for many dual-employed 
faiTiilies. 

Social/Attitudincil Chan£:e5; 
R e-evaluatj.on of the traditional career path mcrlPi . ^3 ^^^ed earlier. ccr.e 
of the stress experienced by dual-employed family r«3mbers is the result of con- 
ventional expectations of ha; a career, in the strictest sense, is to be pursued. 

13 
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Ihe conventional orientation of wcrk ethic career success f olla.s the mentality 
that the harder one works, the greater the dedications to tte job, the more 
likely one would te recc^nized and rewarded with advancements and promotions 
(Sullivan, 1981). Unfortunately, along with other drawbacks, the advancen».nts 
and increased responsibility leave even less tina for family activities and 
consideration of a spouse's cai'eer. 

Bailyn (1979) has suggested alternative models which may be more viable 
fcr combination of career and family development. One example of this is the 
apprenticeship mcxlel which has relatively protracted pericds of study and training 
during the early stages of career development and mo.es at a slo;^r pace than the 
traditional career path. This type of career path option would have many advan- 
tages fcr both men and women who want to mesh hon^ and employnsnt responsibilities 
devoting quality time to each. 

Emoloyment discrimination . Any discussion of policies telpful to dual- 
employed families must reaffirm the continued need for nondiscrimination, affirm- 
ative action, an.d equal employrent opportunity practices in the workplace. A 
renei^d emphasis at the federal level is critically needed at the present tiiie 
in support of these policies. Likewise, more rigorous enforcement of penalties 
for noncompliance or token compliance to the laws and orders established to 
affect employKEnt discrimination is necessary. T^,o decades of efforts since 
the passage of legislation such as the Equal Pay Act (1963) and Title VII of 
tte Civil Rights Act of 1964 has not begun to eliminate the earnings gap bet,^en 
nen and women. Thus, advocates fcr nondiscriminatory employrnBnt opportunities 
are looking at such ^oncepcs as ca-nparable worth as a possible remedy to th-a 
existing inequities. 

Qcr . v^ r. ^h} '^ ,,r, rrh 1°ri>?nfioi . Conparab]^ worth as a policy issue rests 
on the preniso that tte martetplace has historically discriminated in jobs hold 
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predominately by women by establishing lover ratea of compensation. Bacause 
any job has a certain interent "worth" to the employer and society at large it 
seems possible to compare these worths, even though ttey may not require the 
same exact skill, effort, responsibilities, and working conditions. In a report 
conmissioned by the Equal Dnplcyirent Oppcrtunity Conmission (1973) three basic 
conclusions reached vrerer 1) that the value of the wcrk done and factors such 
as education, experience and skill that a worker brings to a job dees not explain 
all, cr even most of the earnings gaps; 2) past discriminatory practices have 
been incorporated into tte wage structures and these still contl-:ue to exist; 
and, 3) within tte firms that use job evaluation plans as an aid in setting 
wages, wanen's jobs are paid less on the average than men's jobs uith the same 
rating. V/ten the term discrimination was used in this study if, did not imply 
the intent to be unfair, but refers only to outcoros. 

Policy studies and legislative consideration of bills ordering job evalua- 
tion studies are currently being considered in soro seven states. It is a meager 
beginning but tte acknowledgenent and implerrentation of the concept of comparable 
worth would be an important breakthrough in sexual equity which would, in turn, 
telp dual-employed families. 

Marriage penalty tax . Contrary to what many believe, tte new marriage tax 
(a part of the Economic Recovery Tax Act passed by Congress in 1?S1) which took 
effect in 1982 did not equalize federal tax rates for married and single tax- 
payers. It does create an exemption of 10 percent of the incone of the "lover 
earning spouse" and eligible taxpayers also get an additional break when their 
state adopts federal tax deductions. Hoi^sver, it does not resolve the Inequity 
in terns of taxes paid vrtien a married pair is compared to a cohabiting couple 
with ccnparable earnings, and, thus, reflects a policy which continues to 
negatively ijnpact marriage and family. 



F^ily impact analysis. An interest in the impact of policies on families 
appears to be growing and the political competition this election year over who 
is "pro-family" is encouraging. Hoivever, this optimistic perspective nust be 
tempered with the reality that a concer . for family vgell-being still has little 
impact on national decjsicns. A renewed effort is necessary to set up a system 
fo-cing legislators to discuss and debate the possible consequences of a given 
policy on the family. 

In a similar vein, Kanter (1977) proposed the idea of requiring employers 
to file "family responsibility statenents" summarizing their major crganizational 
policies and how they might affect workers and their families. Filed in the same 
way as an affirmative action plan, a "family responsibility" document might en- 
courage businesses to take sane responsibility fee their effects on families and 
personal relations. 

Conclusion 

As roles and responsibilities of family members change , so must the services 
and support provided by various social institutions change. Employers will be 
increasingly called upon to provide benefits that will assist employees in 
meeting their work and family responsibilities. Public and private ccramunity 
institutions such as schools, churches, leisure and human services centers, as 
VJell as the markstplace, must also adapt to the changing needs of families 
(Kamnsrman, 1982). 

Th3 role of family practitioners in facilitation of these changes in various 
arenas seems evident. Each family life professional has the opportunity to serve 
as a spotesparson for societal and institutional changes which would positively 
affect the functioning of dual-employed fa-nilies. Societal changes which would 
increase the quantity 'jid quality of all kinds of services (educational, doniestic, 
child-care, etc.) would strengthen dual-employed family living. Institutional 
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changes which would increase the flexibility of the occupational structure would 
also aid significantly in reducing or eliminatdx^g some of th3 stress associated 
With the lifestyle. Flexible scheduling, increased availability of part-tine 
employnant, on-site day care facilities and maternity and paternity leaves are 
soHB Of the occupational changes advcx:ated to enable individuals to combine work 
and family roles with less strain. Assuming an advcx:acy role on behalf of the 
dual^mployed lifestyle involves initiating and supporting social policies which 
promote equity and pluralism (Rapopcrt & Rapopcrt, 1976). A society where ttese 
values prevail would enhance not only the dual-employed lifestyle, but would 
serve to strengthen family life in general. 
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